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THE WAR AND THE HISTORIANS OF TO-MORROW 

The war now going on in Europe will probably affect no class 
of Americans more profoundly than it will the teachers of modern 
history and the writers on that subject. For the moment we are 
left high and dry. Since August, 1914, our manuals have been 
out of date. All of us are convinced that it is not profitable to 
go on in the old manner. Whether we wish it or not, we must 
resurvey our ground and get our bearings anew. 

The truth is, this crisis supplies a need of which thoughtful 
students of the history of the European nations in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries were becoming increasingly conscious. 
We had developed the habit of getting directions and measuring 
distances from the French Revolution. We were accustomed to 
regard happenings in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
largely as causes or results of what took place in the period 
between the calling of the States General and Waterloo. But 
the Congress of Vienna adjourned more than a century ago, 
and even before August, 1914, we had journeyed too far from 
that milestone and had veered in too many particulars from the 
plan which was then formulated to be able any longer to get an 
intelligible view from that elevation. As a result, the chapters 
in our text-books treating of the past hundred years, even before 
the outbreak of the war, seemed to be vague and incomplete. 
The authors said much that was interesting and plausible, but 
until the summer of 1914 the story they were trying to tell did 
not seem to lead to a logical denouement. 

Now that events have brought us to a height of which we had 
not previously dreamed, and we are able to see more clearly the 
drift of the European plot, it is apparent that the ending toward 
which the stories in our historical manuals looked had little in 
common with the catastrophic climax which is being enacted 
before our eyes. Consequently, we cannot go on teaching and 
writing concerning the happenings of the past several centuries 
without taking an inventory of the theories and conclusions 
which have hitherto been our stock in trade in order to 
see whether they will serve to explain what is now taking 
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place. Obviously the value of any interpretation of the history 
of Europe in the recent past must be tested by this criterion. 
The purpose of this paper is to consider tentatively some of the 
changes which this critical reconsideration of modern history 
will cause in the accepted notions concerning that subject. 

The first change, suggested by the character of our existing 
manuals, will likely be that we shall revise our judgment con- 
cerning the place which the French Revolution and Napoleon 
deserve to occupy in the history of Europe. This shifting of 
emphasis will come instinctively when the historian of the future 
measures the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars by the one 
now going on. And it is probable that a reconsideration of the 
events of a century ago in the light of recent occurrences will 
serve to confirm this instinctive view and even to lessen further 
the importance we have in the past attached to those events. A 
superficial review of the subject will make clear some reasons 
for this conclusion. 

It is not unlikely that the historians of the future will for 
a considerable time be chiefly occupied with the task of arriving 
at an acceptable definition of three somewhat indefinite terms : 
"nationalism," "democracy," and "internationalism." The 
current cyclopaedias will not help in this task, and at present our 
conceptions of any of these terms are hazy. True a contributor 
to a recent number of a current review gave a definition of nation- 
alism or "nationality" which seemed to him to be satisfactory. 
Moreover, the American Historical Association devoted several 
sessions of a recent meeting to the same subject. Thus it would 
be incorrect to deny that any progress has been made toward the 
performance of a task when we recognize that it confronts us. 
Nevertheless, much has yet to be done before we can say with 
any precision just what we mean by such terms as "national feel- 
ing" and "nationalism." 

We know that in the past few centuries a community conscious- 
ness has been developing in Great Britain, in France, in Germany 
and in neighboring regions. As a result of this complex process 
we are constantly obliged to make use of phrases like "national 
spirit" and similar vague terms. But these expressions do not 
as yet signify much that is definite or concrete, and at least 
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three aspects of this subject seem to stand in need of immediate 
elucidation. 

To begin with, we must find out more than we know at present 
concerning the causes and character of national feeling itself. 
This cannot be done by mere speculation or by generalizing on 
superficial observation. It will be necessary to betake ourselves 
to the records of the past wherein are preserved the statements 
of the political leaders, the divines, the dramatists, the editorial 
writers, the pamphleteers, and other stimulators of the public 
mind and purveyors of the opinions of their time. We shall 
have to fathom the motives which inspired these instrumentalities 
of national consciousness and find out the kind of audiences to 
which they addressed themselves. No matter if, when we have 
done, we shall conclude that a general definition of nationalism 
is impracticable, because the national feeling which animates 
one nation is not identical with that which moves another. 
Indeed, we shall not be discouraged if we discover that the 
national feeling of the same nation is a different thing at different 
stages in its history. It is needful to know the differences as 
well as the similarities of the nationalism of the leading European 
peoples before we can understand the issues in the struggle now 
in progress between two groups of these nations. 

The second topic which calls for further consideration under 
the general subject, "nationalism," has to do with the instrumen- 
talities which the nations have contrived for expressing them- 
selves or obtaining their wishes. Was it an accident that 
England, at the time of her birth as a nation, organized under 
Cromwell the most efficient army of the time and that a similar 
spirit was afterward displayed in building and maintaining the 
most powerful navy of the world ? How shall we explain the fact 
that when the inefficient administration of the Bourbons led to 
a crisis which stirred the people of France into consciousness of 
nationality they forthwith began to make ready for the mightiest 
captain of his time a national army trained in improved methods 
of warfare? How much did Bismarck and Moltke, consciously 
or unconsciously, borrow from Carnot and Napoleon when the 
birth of the imperial German nation brought a new exemplar of 
military efficiency to the fore ? These are some of the questions 
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which we naturally ask but which cannot be answered until facts 
now isolated have been assembled and correlated. When they 
have been answered, we shall be in a better position than we 
are at present to understand why Europe is now an armed camp. 

Furthermore, it is important that we give attention to the 
manner in which the nations have been accustomed to determine 
the objective for which they would use these instrumentalities 
of force. On this point the political artificers of the past sev- 
eral centuries have contributed little that has been of practical 
use. Talleyrand was able, successively, to conduct in an accept- 
able manner the diplomacy of the Directory, of Napoleon, 
and of Louis XVIII, not because of his extraordinary duplicity, 
but because the foreign policy of France was essentially the 
same under all of those regimes. He would have been just as 
acceptable a foreign minister for Louis XIV, and he would not 
have had to change his rdle in a great degree had he undertaken 
to give to the third republic services similar to those rendered 
by M. Delcasse\ Just so the diplomacy of Charles James Fox 
and William Pitt differs from that of Lord Lansdowne and Sir 
Edward Grey in details, but not in method. The point is that 
the European foreign secretaries in the twentieth century con- 
duct their offices according to the principles and precedents 
which have come down to them from the servants of ambitious 
dynasts who flourished in a bygone age. The chief difference 
is that, whereas Louis XIV or Frederick the Great had to de- 
pend on mercenary, professional armies to support the demands 
of their chancelleries, the diplomats of to-day, once they have 
thrown down the gauntlet, can count confidently on the support 
of a militant nation. 

Perhaps, when the historian of to-morrow comes to review the 
diplomacy of the past several centuries from this new angle, 
some constructive principle may be suggested which will cause 
the diplomats of the future to be more efficient conservers of the 
genuine interest of their countries than those of the past seem to 
have been. But recent happenings in some of the countries now 
at war afford little encouragement to those who believe that the 
solution for the question is to leave to national public opinion 
the task of deciding for a country questions of foreign policy. 
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Ill-fitted as the professional diplomatists have proved them- 
selves to be entrusted with the welfare of the people of the 
world as it is involved in the relations between nations, the 
patriotic emotion of the unthinking crowd seems to make the 
public at large an even less hopeful trustee of this weighty re- 
sponsibility. 

We shall not be able to understand clearly the growth of the 
national feeling which has become so vocal of late, however, un- 
less we consider at the same time the rise of democracy. There 
has been confusion concerning this subject in the past because 
students have not always made proper distinctions. We have not 
distinguished the formulation of democratic theories from the 
coming of actual democracy. It may also prove useful to ob- 
serve that the development of the machinery of government, 
suitable for the use of a democracy, may take place without the 
coming of democracy itself. 

The democratic theories are set down in declarations, books, 
pamphlets, and the like, and are carefully stored away in libra- 
ries, where he who has the diligence may ferret them out and 
correlate them. But the investigator of this subject ought to 
remember that before the speculations of political philosophers 
can become potent factors in shaping human society articulate 
social conditions must call for a remedy which their theories 
seem likely to afford. The few radicals who drew up the 
Agreement of the People in the seventeenth century spoke a 
language which a vast majority of Englishmen, trained under 
the existing order, could not understand. Nothing occurred 
immediately to change the prevailing social conditions, and the 
old form of government was restored when the chief grievances 
of which the substantial people complained had been remedied 
and when Cromwell had passed from the scene. Likewise, Robes- 
pierre, indoctrinated with the theories of Rousseau, dreamed for 
a little time of an order of things not understood and so not desired 
by a majority of the people of France. Nevertheless, the labors of 
these idealistic writers and politicians were not in vain. When 
the great body of the people did begin to become self-conscious, 
their leaders, naturally ill-qualified to formulate doctrines them- 
selves, adopted the radical theories which were ready at hand. 
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Again, in England, the House of Commons practically won 
its fight with the Crown for supremacy while it was itself com- 
posed chiefly of the appointees of a small group of noblemen and 
commercial magnates. A majority of the fundamental conven- 
tions of the British constitution, later destined to be the pattern 
of so many of the constitutions of the world, were asserted and 
maintained before the people generally had a considerable voice 
in the government. When at length the process of democratiza- 
tion began, the chief task that had to be performed was to trans- 
fer the choice of members of the legislature from the magnates 
to the people at large. In this connection the problem of the 
historian of the future will be to explain the forces that produced 
this transfer of the reins of power. 

In order to find the answer to this question the student of to- 
morrow will have to forsake the closets of political theorists and 
pass by the halls of the national legislatures and constitutional 
conventions. This transfer of the reins of government came as 
a result of a change in the basal structure of society itself. The 
general conclusion on which we shall probably agree in the end 
is that democracy came as a result of the growth of cities and 
towns, especially of towns in which a large proportion of the 
people labored with their hands or operated machines in fac- 
tories. In consequence of this urban development, a consider- 
able number of people were associated amid similar conditions, 
with common grievances, and without a share in the govern- 
ment which would enable them to obtain a remedy. Ere long 
leaders came, not always of their own class, who preached the 
doctrines of the democratic theorists and urged this hitherto in- 
active stratum of society to organize and assert its strength. 

When these points have been established it will not be diffi- 
cult to trace the main current of democratic development. It is 
easy to perceive that democracy, like nationalism, went from 
Great Britain to the Continent. Wherever large industrial 
towns have grown up the laboring element in the population has 
tended sooner or later to organize in support of some species of 
democratic theory. 

The historian of the future will be able to avoid some of the 
confusion of his colleagues in the past if he recalls that this ur- 
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ban industrial development in Great Britain began to arouse 
the lower stratum of society at precisely the time when the 
people of France began to rejoice on the occasion of the 
birth of a national consciousness in that country. The Pur- 
itan Revolution, as we have noted, had its Agreement of 
the People just as the French Revolution had its Constitution 
of the Year I. But no attempt was made to organize a govern- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of either document. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the birth of the French nation came 
at the time when the urban laboring class in Great Britain was 
becoming conscious of its power, and the further fact that the 
national movement was attended with much speculation concern- 
ing democracy, caused the people of that time to confuse the 
two movements with each other. Later writers may be par- 
doned for their failure to perceive the proper distinctions when 
we consider that the diplomats who, at the Congress of Vienna, 
undertook to adjust permanently the differences that had troubled 
Europe for so long, themselves labored under the delusion that 
the conquerors of Napoleon had been striving against, and had 
put down, the democratic spirit which they believed had charac- 
terized the French Revolution. Indeed, Metternich and his co- 
workers spent the next quarter of a century combating this 
phantom of their imagination, the liberal, democratic French 
Revolution, and finally fell before the advance of the national 
spirit, which they never understood, but which was the real life 
of the French movement. 

Having rid ourselves of the democratic bogy, which has pre- 
vented us from understanding the character of the French move- 
ment in the past, we shall, in retracing our steps in the light of 
the war now going on, probably give more attention to the man- 
ner in which the Freneh nation was organized under Carnot and 
Napoleon than we give to the constitution-making of Sieyes or 
to the speeches of Robespierre. For it is apparent now that it 
was France, as a self-conscious nation, organized for military 
action, which served as a pattern and determined the character 
of the heritage Europe received from the cataclysm marking 
the end of the old regime. As in so many other cases, the 
Germans adopted the idea from the French, and developed it 
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in a more systematic and thoroughgoing manner than their pred- 
ecessors had done. 

It is probable, indeed, that we may ultimately conclude that 
the Germans have carried too far a principle to which we gave 
our enthusiastic approval as long as it seemed to mean no more 
than the bringing together in separate communities of people 
with similar heritages in language, literature, and traditions. 
Assuming that this was the full content of the nationalistic idea, 
we had come to regard it as the correct principle according to 
which the boundaries of the world ought to be adjusted in case 
of a dispute. Immediately after the outbreak of the war in 1914 
the partisans of Great Britain and her allies made bold to say 
that this was the consummation toward which they were looking. 
But further reflection and subsequent events have served to make 
many persons less positive in that belief than they were formerly. 
As a result it may be that the historian of the not distant future 
will reconsider the conclusions concerning the growth of nation- 
alism which in the recent past he has accepted and approved. 

After all, the disease from which Germany suffers, if we agree 
that the best thought of the world is opposed to the German view 
of things, is merely an exaggerated nationalism. We were will- 
ing to condone the irregularities and ruthlessness of Bismarck, 
just as we did not find fault with the diplomacy of Cavour, be- 
cause we saw the result of these methods in a united German or 
Italian nation. But the Germans were not satisfied merely to 
become a powerful state. They reasoned that if it was a part of 
progress that the principalities which had formerly made Ger- 
many ineffective should be amalgamated into a strong nation, it 
would be all the more worth while to make this nation the 
strongest and most powerful state in the world. 

Now the leaders who organized the Prussian national spirit 
when it was quickened by the oppression of the French nation, 
then the pliant tool of Napoleon, naturally looked for inspiration 
and guidance to their predecessors who had organized France. 
The Prussian army, therefore, became the typical expres- 
sion of Prussian nationalism. It was likewise the instrument 
by means of which the Prussian leaders were afterward able to 
build the powerful German empire. 
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But a modern army cannot exert the fullness of a nation's 
strength unless it is supported by an economic system equally 
well organized. Hence the same statesmen who had perfected 
the military arm of the empire by working out to their logical 
conclusion the suggestions of the French now took lessons in 
industry from Great Britain. In this field, too, they were able 
to profit by the experience and to avoid some of the mistakes of 
their teachers. With remarkable foresight they adopted in ad- 
vance for Germany policies of social amelioration to which her 
rival was brought at a later time by the logic of the votes of 
laborers. With characteristic industry and thoroughness, the 
German statesmen organized and equipped the industries to 
serve the needs of the nation until, at the outbreak of the war, 
few nations equalled Germany in efficiency of economic organiza- 
tion and in measures for ameliorating the conditions amid which 
a large majority of the people lived and worked. It was this 
realization of the national idea in its fullness that enabled Ger- 
many to mobilize at once so large a part of her resources against 
the ill-organized, imperfectly developed defence of her enemies. 
The amelioration of the conditions amid which the laborers lived 
had served to postpone in Germany longer than in neighboring 
nations the effective demand of the working class for a predom- 
inant voice in the government, thus giving the ruling faction an 
opportunity to use the national strength in support of designs of 
its own. 

Little wonder that a state which had developed its national 
possibilities so thoroughly became conscious of its superiority 
over its neighbors. And was it not the bounden duty of this 
superior state to lead less fortunate peoples to the heights which 
it had attained ? If the less fortunate peoples were disinclined 
to be led to these heights was it, indeed, not the duty of the for- 
tunate to use compulsion to accomplish an end so desirable ? 

Defenders of the states that are averse to submitting to the 
dictation of this super-nation contend that Germany has devel- 
oped her material resources and has formulated her national 
programme at the expense of more worthy achievements, — for 
example, individual liberty. The Germans might reply that the 
welfare of an individual is a more profitable accomplishment than 
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his liberty. But the roots of the matter go deeper than mere 
material well-being, important as that consideration is in organ- 
ized society. And it is difficult to rid one's self of the convic- 
tion that, as long as men are not immune from characteristic hu- 
man imperfections, it would be hazardous to entrust the destinies 
of a people either to a despot, however benevolent, or to a group 
of experts, however skilful and well-meaning. Is it not an end 
more devoutly to be wished, that a self-governed state should by 
self-education rid itself of the social ills from which it suffers, 
than that it should be more speedily cured by the prescriptions 
of specialists whose remedies may have as great possibilities of 
harm as of good ? 

At any rate, this point is clear as far as the subject of this 
article is concerned. If, as seems likely, the historian of the 
future sees in the powerfully equipped German empire of 1914 a 
logical outcome of the principle which led to the fall of the old 
regime and the birth of the French nation, he will on that ac- 
count be less ready than formerly to regard this principle as en- 
tirely benevolent in its influence. In this seemingly inevitable 
reaction against nationalism he will seek a more nearly universal 
principle to take its place. And, in his attempt to find a sanc- 
tion for placing a limitation on the further development of the 
national idea, may not the future student of history give more 
attention to another principle which might be expressed ab- 
stractly as " internationalism " ? 

The content of this principle would probably, at first, have to 
be sought in the mass of unenforceable precedents which we call 
international law, and in the beginnings of machinery for its en- 
forcement which we have in the various international conferences 
and tribunals of one sort and another. But is it altogether fan- 
ciful to assume that circumstances at the end of the war will be 
propitious for a reexamination of the merits of the doctrines 
which, in the past, have stood in the way of international comity 
with the means of enforcing it ? The war itself, notwithstand- 
ing that it was apparently unavoidable under the conditions that 
existed, will have proved so burdensome and so futile, and its 
repetition on a large scale will be attended with difficulties so 
nearly insurmountable that, in spite of the superlative national 
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spirit it has aroused in every country that is party to the strife, 
the statesmen of the world may of necessity feel obliged to come 
much nearer to fundamentals than have any statesmen in the 
past. 

Should this be the case, the first query to confront them would 
be : Whether a nation, more than an individual, ought to be the 
final arbiter of its own honor or ought to be suffered to appeal to 
force to adjust a dispute with its neighbor. It might be a long way 
from the preliminary consideration of this question to a con- 
federation of the world in which an international police would 
impose the decision of a majority of nations on a recalcitrant 
rebel. The solution of this problem, moreover, is a task for the 
politician rather than for the historian. The point here is that, 
when the historian of the future shall have traced the develop- 
ment of the national spirit from the England of the Tudors and 
Cromwell through the France of the Revolution and Napoleon 
and the Italy of Cavour to its zenith in the Germany of William 
II, he will naturally turn about for a new principle to take the 
place of one that has developed such obvious limitations. And 
is it not reasonable to hope that, after this " Pentecost of Ca. 
lamity," the democracy in the nations at war, in spite of its 
present militant nationalism, will be in a mood to support the 
efforts of sane statesmen who work at the task of banishing great 
wars from the earth ? 

William Thomas Laprade. 

Durham, N. C. 



